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legislative union, who had wrested Jamaica from
Spain and humbled the navies of the Dutch, would
not take the crown of Elizabeth. Again and again
in the spring of 1657 he resisted the pressure not
only of a majority in Parliament but of his own solid
conviction that " something with monarchical power
in it would be most effectual for the settlement of
the nation." In a dim way he felt that to assume
the Crown of England would be an act of treachery
to a devoted following, and with this loyal scruple
there was mingled a shrewd suspicion that he could
not estrange one half of the Party which had made
him Protector without weakening the foundations
of his rule,5

The Commonwealth then remained, growing in
the lineaments of its outward structure more and more
like the ancient monarchy and less and less like the
radical ideal of the army. In no sense could it be
called a Democratic Republic. Sir Henry Vane,
who led the Parliamentary Republicans, doubted
if it could be called a republic at all. The parlia-
mentary franchise was limited to men of substantial
fortune, and the Protector's actual powers were far
in excess of those which had been wielded by Charles
I. To John Milton, the official Apologist of the
Commonwealth, the image of the Republic came in the
splendid garb in which it had been invested by the
historians of " the old and elegant humanity of
Greece/' He defended the deposition of the tyrant,
argued in his " Defence of the English People " against
Salmasius that Hereditary Government was contrary
to the law of. nature, since no man had a right to
exercise Kingship unless he exceeded all others in
wisdom and courage; but his ideal republic was no